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SOME NEW PROBLEMS IN EDUCATION FOR 
CITIZENSHIP. 1 

DAVID SNEDDEN 

fpHE making of good citizens in the broadest sense, that 
■*• is, of adults who will contribute to the harmony and 
co-operation needed within the social group, out of plastic 
childhood with its individualistic and "small group" 
instincts, has been a task to which societies appear to have 
addressed themselves since the beginnings of organized 
human life on earth. Education for citizenship is simply- 
one phase of the complex process of social control. Prep- 
aration for citizenship has generally taken place in ways 
unperceived by the learner, and doubtless often, too, in 
ways only partially understood by the teacher — as parent, 
elder, chief, master worker, priest or lawgiver; for it is cer- 
tain that the customs, dogmas, traditions, institutions and 
ideals evolved to perpetuate social control have a potency 
at any given time far beyond that which can be perceived 
and comprehended by any individual. 

But the old ways of fitting for citizenship are not sufficient 
for the modern world. The citizen of a twentieth century 
democracy has responsibilities that are both greater and 
different from those borne by his forefathers. It seems 
very probable, indeed, that the spread of aspirations for 
democracy, accompanied by general social demands for, 

*An address given before the Columbia Institute of Arts and Sciences, Jan- 
uary 28, 1919. 
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and approval of, freedom of thought, have rendered of 
small service much of the old machinery of social control, 
and have laid upon us the need of inventing and applying 
new means and methods. 

These are the considerations which point to the urgent 
need, in modern societies, of new and more purposeful 
methods of education for citizenship. On the one hand 
we have rapidly developed a social order that is more com- 
plex and delicately adjusted than any with which our fore- 
fathers were acquainted; and, on the other hand, we have 
wrought certain fundamental changes in social insight and 
ideal, the effect of which is greatly to lessen, if not often to 
nullify, the effectiveness of the historic means and methods 
of social control which had slowly been shaped through 
scores of centuries. Simultaneously with the development 
of new necessities and new demands, we find ourselves 
obliged to "scrap" much of that long useful machinery, 
the motive power of which was authority. 

Our own country has had, at least from the beginnings 
of our national life, vivid aspirations for good citizenship. 
Where specific programs of action have received general 
approval as means of realizing these aspirations, we have 
given them reasonably good support. The development 
of public school systems to insure general literacy has been 
the most conspicuous step in this process. These public 
schools have become steadily more democratic in their 
operation; they have assured us a nationally homogeneous 
speech; and in them a large proportion of our prospective 
citizenry have gained at least something of historical and 
geographical perspective. 

Recently we have added a few new aims to our programs 
of citizen making. Our homely common sense has long 
warned us that the jobless.or unemployable man is rarely a 
tolerable, and never a good, citizen; but only yesterday, 
historically speaking, did we accept a certain collective 
social responsibility towards insuring that our youth shall 
not mature into untrained or otherwise unemployable men 
and women. Our present programs for widely distrib- 
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uted opportunities for vocational education have not been 
designed primarily for civic ends; but the by-products of 
their operation will unquestionably contribute effects of 
the greatest importance to good citizenship. 

Then, under the pressure of war, we have come to realize 
the indispensableness of more completely fostering and 
insuring a common language of communication on the part 
of those recently accessioned to citizenship. We now 
intend to enforce those of our laws which require that all 
reasonable efforts shall be made by the state, and seconded 
by the elders among our immigrants, to insure that the 
children of these immigrants shall receive and hold English 
as their principal language of social and business intercourse. 

Thus far have we translated our aspirations into pro- 
grams of action. But we know that this is not enough. 
We often point to our high schools with their one million 
six hundred thousand pupils — the ablest, best circumstanced, 
and most promising of all our youth — as potential schools 
of American citizenship. But what, actually, do they now 
accomplish, worthy of their opportunities? The adolescent 
learners in these high schools come from good home environ- 
ments and are predisposed and, in nearly all cases, actually 
predetermined to be orderly and well conducted men and 
women. But what are the actual contributions made 
through the high school curriculum to the highest habits, 
insights, and ideals of good citizenship expected of these 
potential leaders? Are civic aims explicit or implicit in the 
mathematical, English language, scientific, foreign lan- 
guage, historical and literary subjects as now standardized 
in high school curricula? Can we as yet detect any con- 
scious adjustment of subject matter or methods of instruc- 
tion towards the better attainment of civic aims? Our 
more progressive high schools are offering one or more 
courses in civics or government, but even the best of these 
are poorly oriented and show the inevitable abstractions of 
courses designed primarily to convey information. Pains- 
taking analyses of the structure and functions of gov- 
ernment will not take us far. Very exacting studies of 
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contemporary public service problems will not serve if there 
is no actively co-operating motive. The motivation for 
the study of thousands of pages of history will be fruitless 
if, as must necessarily be generally the case, neither pupils 
nor teachers are able to reinterpret its messages in terms 
of the social realities of to-day. 

We need programs of civic education especially for our 
young people between 12 and 18 years of age. We need 
to have a series of the concrete, specific problems of that 
civic education elaborated in detail, to the end that experi- 
mentation and research may be begun. To this end it is 
desirable that we should frequently take new bearings in 
order to determine as specifically as practicable what we 
mean by good citizenship, and by education for citizenship. 
Concurrently with these efforts, we must constantly seek to 
discover, formulate and submit to trial, new programs and 
methods designed to meet some specific ends in the needed 
education. Let me endeavor to exemplify my meaning. 

Every true American recognizes that in matters of good 
citizenship he not only has obligations to meet on his own 
account, but that he is also in large measure the keeper of 
his brother's conscience. Few men are good citizens by 
virtue of the gifts of birth alone; most good citizens are 
made such by the processes of social control operated con- 
sciously or unconsciously within every social group, by the 
old on the young, the strong on the weak, the intelligent on 
the unintelligent, the co-operative on the non-co-operative. 

There are a few cardinal propositions relative to citizen- 
ship in a twentieth century democracy which are to-day 
readily assented to by intelligent men everywhere. We 
agree, of course, that a worthy citizen must be, first of all, 
a willing conformist, a faithful team worker, an earnest 
co-operator. But he must be something more — something 
that is in a sense almost the reverse of all these. At proper 
times and places he should refuse to conform, to follow the 
herd, to uphold the laws. He must initiate, invent, seek 
followers, undertake new ventures, rebel, even in face of the 
opposition of his compatriots. 
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In many fields of social action which we call civic, we can 
easily see that good will, good intentions, "instincts for 
righteousness," are assets of primary importance in good 
citizenship; but it is also no less apparent that these do not 
carry far into other fields where issues are very complicated, 
where grounds for honest partisanship are many, and where 
the disposition to substitute even the highest forms of 
religious or other emotional guidance for the cool findings 
of reason may bring widespread ruin. 

Can we not agree, too, that in the modern state there are 
few intentionally or consciously bad citizens? There are 
many self-satisfied, ignorant and lazy citizens. There are 
even more who elect to expend their time, energies and 
aspirations on the "small groups" which they can easily 
understand and fit into — families, clubs, parties, towns, 
vocational unions. But by their own lights these men are 
not lacking in civic virtues. Subconsciously they have 
accepted or made for themselves certain principles of divi- 
sion of labor, of "minding their own business," of "setting 
their own house in order," of standing by their friends, 
which serve, in their own minds, to exculpate them when 
confronted by charges of bad citizenship. These dispo- 
sitions to revolve, act, and serve solely within the social 
orbits of local component and constituent groups is proba- 
bly still produced and justified in large measure by 
the traditions and vestigial customs surviving into 
modern democracies from ages of autocratic control from 
without. 

Finally, few of us will deny that the scope, variety and 
complexity of the issues upon which a citizen, if he be other 
than a passive conformist, is now called upon to pass, are 
increasing in almost geometrical ratio. It is not merely in 
matters of international relations, national finance, and 
interstate trade that even the well read man finds himself 
constantly balked by insufficient knowledge and inadequate 
interpretation; with the best of intentions most of us possess 
neither time nor ability, apparently, to understand the 
policies and practices of our parties, our municipalities, or 
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the economic organizations into which we put our labor or 
invest our savings. In a vague way we have learned from 
our president that never again can there be a great war in 
which America will not have vital interests; that economic 
interdependence among nations, widespread and exacting 
in the claims it produces, will be hereafter an inescapable 
condition for all nations; and that somehow we must, for 
the sake of peace and progress, discover the optimum result- 
ants of "self-determination" on the one hand, and leagued 
co-operation on the other. But what a prospect of un- 
solved problems these imperatives open up to the average 
well-meaning citizen! Is it any wonder that, confronted by 
current new visions of responsible citizenship, we either 
resolve to "let George do it," or else cut the Gordian knots 
with the sword of impulse easily to be found among our 
stock of inherited feelings and preconceived ideas? 

Perhaps those of us who are actively endeavoring to 
reconstruct or improve the processes by which citizens are 
made have not sufficiently realized how brief is the span of 
time of preparation and how limited are the energies and 
abilities of those who constitute the rank and file of voters, 
to say nothing of other citizens. Certainly, any well- 
meant programs of education for citizenship can only hope 
to succeed by taking full account of the limiting conditions 
affecting those whom we seek to educate. 

I would, therefore, submit for your consideration as one 
of the new problems of education for citizenship, that of 
determining where and to what extent, among our various 
social classes, there now exist determinable, even if not fully 
measurable, defects of citizenship. 

In New York City there are now nearly 6,000,000 people. 
These can be separably classified as adults and children; 
men and women; rich, prosperous and poor; well educated, 
moderately educated and illiterate; black and white; occu- 
pationally skilled and occupationally unskilled; unionized 
and ununionized; employers and employees; native born 
and foreign born. All of these, in the broad sense of the 
term, have been educated for citizenship — educated to be 
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bad citizens, educated to be indifferent citizens, or educated 
to be good citizens. They have been educated by their 
homes, their churches, their street associations, their politi- 
cal parties, their newspapers, their contacts with police, 
theatre and philanthropic agencies; and, finally, by the 
schools they have attended. Much of this education was 
unintended by either giver or recipient; most of it was only 
incidentally purposive; and all of it, substantially, was 
governed, in aim and method, by but slightly rationalized 
customs and traditions, where it was not wholly a matter 
of impulse and chance. 

What are the results of this education as found in the 
citizenry of New York to-day? Surely only a very unrea- 
sonable pessimist would say they are all bad. Critical as 
we may be of the shortcomings of ourselves and especially 
of our less well known fellows, we must nevertheless recog- 
nize that a large proportion of our six million are trying 
with some success to observe the laws, to prosecute their 
own business without interfering disastrously with the 
business of others, and in a thousand ways to contribute to 
the general harmony, good will, and prosperity. And on 
the side of civic initiative the situation might, obviously, be 
much worse than it is. Our streets, water supply, parks, 
police, public schools and municipal bookkeeping are not 
perfect, but neither are they hopelessly bad. Our citizens 
through their votes and public opinion have somewhat 
muddlingly, but nevertheless with considerable efficiency, 
managed the affairs of what is, certainly, an appallingly 
complex enterprise. 

But we cannot remain content with present accomplish- 
ments. The citizenship of to-morrow must be better than 
the citizenship of to-day — for one reason because it will 
certainly have still more difficult tasks to perform. Towards 
securing that better citizenship T in so far as we are to secure 
it through socially conscious processes including education, 
it is desirable and in large measure necessary, that we 
should evaluate in terms of distinguishable social groups 
and specific civic virtues and failings, the citizenship which 
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we now have as the result of the multifarious educative 
processes of the last fifty years. 

For it will be on the basis of the knowledge thus obtained, 
largely, that we are to frame the policies and specific pro- 
grams through which the hundreds of thousands of boys 
and girls now in the public schools of this city will become 
better qualified than their fathers and mothers to meet 
civic responsibilities during the years from 1920 to 1950. 

Obviously what is called for now is social diagnosis of a 
more than impressionistic character. Little reliance can 
hereafter be placed on those "cut and try" proposals for 
civic (or any other) education which chiefly reflect the 
philosophical prepossessions of the proposer. In an exces- 
sively large amount of contemporary discussion of various 
phases of education for citizenship there is manifested an 
unquenchable disposition to offer aspirations instead of 
programs, to evade the difficulties of analytical thinking by 
resting serenely on pious generalizations of very equivocal 
significance. This disposition is not wholly unrelated, be 
it noted, to certain very passionately urged specific pro- 
posals, usually of a negative or repressive order, that are 
especially apt to be made in times of social crisis. 

The first problem, then, is that of ascertaining where and 
in what respects the citizenship we now have fails to meet 
social necessities. As respects what civic virtues are our 
most recent immigrants conspicuously weak? Our college 
graduates in business? Our best educated women voters? 
Our unionized craftsmen? Our semi-skilled Negro workers ? 
As respects what civic virtues are these groups, or sub- 
groups within them or other ascertainable social groups or 
classes, commendably strong? What are the classes or 
levels or groups in which strong and worthy civic motives 
of definable kinds are accompanied by low or deformed civic 
understanding, also of definable types? Where do we find 
ample civic intelligence of stated types, corrupted or nulli- 
fied by low or adverse motives of discernible kinds? 

We need the facts called for by these questions as neces- 
sary means towards providing more effective programs of 
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civic education in or out of schools. Programs of civic 
training and instruction (at least those developed since the 
spread of aspirations for democracy and of demands for 
freedom of thinking have deprived us of the great old 
foundation stones of authority) have heretofore rested on 
the insecure groundwork of a priori thinking; the con- 
trolling objectives have been ill-defined; and the methods 
employed necessarily formal and opportunist. 

Given necessary resources, it should be easily possible 
even now to set in motion research that would give us at 
least partial answers to the questions raised above. Mod- 
ern social economy and applied psychology have evolved 
at least some applicable and reliable methods of inquiry. 
It rests with informed public opinion to provide the needed 
motive power. 

The second problem here submitted for your considera- 
tion is of a very different nature. If we are to develop 
more systematic education towards good citizenship than 
we now have, we shall be obliged to make use, either of 
existing schools, or of accessory educational agencies like 
the Boy Scouts, moving pictures, public libraries, Red 
Cross service, and the like. In the case of students com- 
petent and financially able to go to college — and who may 
be expected in large part to be the leaders of the future, by 
virtue both of their superior natural abilities and their 
prolonged schooling — an almost bewildering variety of 
courses of instruction in government, economics, and other 
branches of social science is now available. Opportunities 
for directed training for citizenship may still be wanting, 
but certainly there is no dearth of means of learning from 
instruction what are the problems of citizenship. 

But in the case of that large majority who never even 
knock at the doors of the colleges — those millions who are 
to constitute the rank and file of citizens whose compliance 
and initiative will often, in spite of the intentions of better 
instructed leaders, determine whether we are to have a 
harmonious and progressive democratic social order or a 
faction-torn chaos of warring social groups — what can be 
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done, during their school years, towards better preparation 
for citizenship? In some respects present day schools are 
improving their own internal conditions of social control, 
and are thereby making some significant contributions, 
especially to the passive or conformist virtues of the citizen- 
ship of the next generation. The schools of to-day, with 
the possible exception of those in a few largest cities, are 
unquestionably at once more democratic and better dis- 
ciplined, more liberal and more orderly, than were the 
schools of previous generations. In spite of the outcries 
of an occasional alarmist, it is certain that the moral life 
of the American elementary school and even more so of the 
co-educational high school is to-day on a higher plane than 
has ever been the case, over a considerable time and area, 
in schools for corresponding classes and ages in the past. 

But orderly or even perfect social behavior during school 
years will not suffice to give us the kind of citizenship we 
need for the future, any more than will acquaintanceship 
with village topography suffice to guide one in the cos- 
mopolitan wanderings of adult life. What we can well call 
the problems confronting the citizen — questions and issues 
of economic, political, ethical, municipal, national, inter- 
national, financial, and sociological nature — are increas- 
ingly of a kind that can not be resolved by well intentioned 
compliance and kindly initiative alone. More and more 
these problems resemble the problems of the physician, the 
engineer, the banker, and the manufacturer. Their strictly 
scientific aspects — one is tempted to say their non-human- 
istic aspects, meaning thereby, of course, their extra-feeling 
aspects — loom relatively larger all the time. Strict pub- 
licity, exact justice, scientifically adjusted means to well 
foreseen ends — these are to be factors of very large impor- 
tance in the operation of the new social order. 

These considerations bring into relief our second prob- 
lem. For the millions of our prospective citizens who can 
profit only by the education to be offered in our elementary 
and secondary schools it is manifestly impracticable to 
offer instruction calculated to enable them independently 
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to form adequate judgments or to arrive at sound conclu- 
sions in relation to the numberless intricate issues as to 
which the average citizen, at least on election day, if not 
oftener, must perforce make decisions. The average man, 
even when exceptionally well read, now frankly confesses 
his incapacity, through sheer lack of time and ability, to 
act with proper intelligence on the questions of municipal, 
state, national and international politics which daily con- 
front him. He is baffled by their number and complexity 
and mortified at his own apparent incompetence to deal 
with them. H. G. Wells, perhaps more successfully than 
any other recent writer, has assisted us to appreciate how 
like a legendary adventure in a monster haunted wilder- 
ness is the quest of the thoughtful man of to-day in his 
attempts to reach the goal of constructive good citizenship 
amidst the complexities of the social order now evolving. 

What, under these conditions, shall, or what, indeed, can, 
be the practicable objectives of civic instruction in the 
schools? We may not rest back on an authoritarian form 
of procedure, instilling into the hearts and minds of our 
pupils dogmas and fixed prepossessions. That procedure 
stands hopelessly condemned as undemocratic and unscien- 
tific. On the other hand the futility of trying to enable the 
minds of fourteen or even eighteen year old youth to grasp 
the intricacies of modern social problems is comparable 
only with the futility of trying to have them understand 
for working purposes the technical complexities of mod- 
ern astronomical, mathematical, engineering, medical and 
architectural problems. And yet, that is just what many a 
harried or emotionally striving teacher of history or social 
science is doing to-day in the schools. And in even greater 
degree that is just what ambitious spokesmen for educators 
and sometimes for laymen are recommending shall be done 
in the schools. Some of the requirements implicit in pre- 
tentious papers on the "teaching of citizenship" would be 
ludicrous if they could be crystallized out of the easy lan- 
guage of aspiration in which they are held in solution. 

The educational difficulties here indicated are to be 
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resolved, probably, only by the development of certain new 
types of educational aim or purpose which have hardly 
appeared as yet in programs of education for citizenship. 
We must devise means of convincing our youth that their 
chief responsibilities as active or dynamic citizens must be 
met, not through their abilities to solve complex problems 
for themselves, but through their abilities to employ spe- 
cialists to solve these problems for them. 

To a very large extent we do just that thing now in 
another field of education, namely the physical. Here our 
schools aim to prepare children to live healthy lives as 
adults. They do this in part by instructing the children 
how to look after themselves in some minor matters of cure 
and of prevention of ailment; but in much larger and more 
important measure to consult and abide by the decisions 
of specialists. In physical education, it is frankly recog- 
nized that problems of teeth, tonsils, eyes, ears, arches, 
digestion, and contagion, are far too difficult for the average 
individual himself, that these are matters to be dele- 
gated to specialists. The effect of this education is 
that among our better schooled classes we finally produce a 
well defined set of attitudes, capacities and powers which 
can be described in a phrase — the individual has become a 
good employer and user of expert service. The individual 
has not surrendered his initiative or reduced his judgment 
to impotence; but he has differentiated them along lines 
that are most profitable. In other words, he has been 
trained to carry into this area of life the types of perform- 
ance — the specialization of services, and exchange of prod- 
ucts of service — which have long prevailed where more 
material relationships have been involved. 

For we know that, in fact, the relationships which are 
suggested here have always prevailed in politics; but we 
have not yet learned to make proper use of them in our 
educational programs. The chieftain in clan or tribe was 
given place and honor because of his ability to do what his 
followers could not do. To king or priest were attributed 
powers that ordinary men were not able to exercise. Vot- 
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ing has always been in fact much more a collective employ- 
ment of specialists than it has been a conscious evaluating 
of policies or determination of programs of civic action. 

In purposive education for citizenship, we could, there- 
fore, include two principal aims: (a) so to shape the indi- 
vidual's appreciations, habits, insights and ideals that to 
an optimum degree he will conform to the requirements of 
the various social groups in which he has membership; and 
(b) so to train him that on the dynamic side of his citi- 
zenship he will consider himself above everything else an 
employer and supervisor of expert service in the num- 
berless fields now comprehended within the general area of 
political action. The second aim would certainly be pecu- 
liarly suited to learners of secondary school age, and no 
less well suited to adults ambitious more effectively to 
discharge their responsibilities as citizens. 

Many of us have recently been interested in the efforts 
of women, just admitted to the franchise, to study the 
political problems upon which they expect to pass judg- 
ment at the polls. In most cases, naturally, these women 
have just been able to proceed far enough to become 
aware of the complexity and baffling character of the issues 
involved. However far they are able to penetrate into the 
mazes of municipal ownership, teachers' salaries, methods 
of taxation, state park systems, care of dependents and the 
thousand other technical problems that everywhere con- 
front voters, they will find that in the last analysis courses 
of action and especially results of action will be determined 
by the competence and honesty of the specialists delegated 
to enact legislation or take executive action in these mat- 
ters. The voter's largest problem, obviously, is to assure 
just this competence and honesty on the part of his 
employees, that is, those whom he, in conjunction 
with others, selects for, and supervises in, the performance 
of particular forms of public service. 

But if, therefore, we aim in education to make our voters 
good employers of specialist service, we shall be obliged at 
once to determine what are the powers and capacities that 
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make of us good employers? Under what conditions are 
you and I good employers of physicians, ministers, plumb- 
ers, bankers, novelists, cooks, tailors, editors, and the like? 
In each of these fields we are all consumers, we must all 
choose among various offerings, and we are aware that the 
character of our selections of service and continued patron- 
age exerts a determining influence on the character of the 
service more extensively hereafter to be rendered. 

This is hardly the time or place to analyze the character- 
istic qualities of the good employer as he now exists in 
private life; but sooner or later we must do just that in the 
process of determining the qualities we should seek to 
produce in that co-operative employer of public service, 
the voting citizen. Only a few inquiries may be offered 
here as a basis for further reflection, possibly of eventual 
research. 

Granted that an average man has neither time nor ability 
to become simultaneously a good tailor, cook, dentist, and 
preacher, what kinds and degrees of appreciation, knowl- 
edge and ideal of tailoring, cooking, dentistry and preach- 
ing will be required to make him a reasonably effective 
employer (in the social as well as in the strictly individual- 
istic sense) of producers in these respective fields? Clearly 
a man completely without standards and insight here can- 
not be a good chooser, a wise utilizer. Suppose, having a 
limited amount of time at our disposal, we were to address 
ourselves specifically to the task of making a group of 
adolescent boys or girls good buyers of service, good 
employers in these four fields, what courses would or 
should we follow? Herein, I submit, will be found some 
of the keys to education for citizenship in the future. 

It should be noted that every moderately cultivated 
adult is to-day the buyer of hundreds of varieties of special- 
ist service — ranging from architecture, music and literature 
through engineering, medical and mercantile service down 
to food, clothing and amusements. Possibly we have not 
yet in our educational theory differentiated high grade 
utilization along these lines as a comprehensive aim of pri- 
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mary importance. Hence we are still easily victimized by 
the contentions of Utopians that we can only become good 
utilizers — of paintings, or furniture or newspapers — through 
having at least attempted to master the arts of the producer 
in each of these fields. 

The analogies — it is here contended that they are paral- 
lels — in education for citizenship are plain. The citizen, 
as stockholder in the commonwealth, must elect directors 
(very foolishly he often attempts, what stockholders in 
private corporations never do, namely to elect technical 
specialists as well) and in so doing provide for the discharge 
of literally hundreds of functions, each of an increasingly 
complicated character. Somewhere and somehow, if he is 
to discharge his responsibilities well, he must have become 
so informed as to the requirements of the work to be done, 
and of the qualities of the men available to do it that he can 
choose and direct his servants in these fields as well as he 
selects and directs his dentist, editor, or steamship captain. 

Difficult pedagogical problems are doubtless involved in 
this field of education, but surely the ends in view are far 
more practicable than those supporting the illusory pro- 
cedures now so frequently found in our schools in which we 
expect study of American history, the Constitution of the 
United States and the complex mechanisms of municipal 
government to give the student ability to comprehend and 
solve the problems upon which he must pass as voter. 
"Every man his own physician" would not be a more 
unjustifiable principle of action than that of encouraging 
each man as a voter to trust his own judgment of complex 
issues rather than of a specialist whom he freely and 
intelligently should choose. The pedagogical difficulties 
involved in educating citizens to appreciate the importance, 
to understand the methods, and to experience the motives 
making for such right choice of service are by no means 
insurmountable, once the goals to be attained are clearly 
defined. 

David Snedden. 

Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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